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Mend your speech a little, lest you may mar 
your fortunes. 
King Lear. 
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DIRECTORY OF PI KAPPA DELTA 


National President—S. R. TOUSSAINT, 2702 Stevens St., Madison, Wisconsin. 

National First Vice President—W. V. O'CONNELL, Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, Chairman Charter Committee. 

National Second Vice President—W. PREWITT EWING, 1737 K Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., Publicity. 

National Third Vice President—FORREST ROSE, Box 2037, Madison, Wisconsin, 
Convention Chairman. 


National Fourth Vice President—GEORGE BOHMAN, Dakota Wesleyan University, 
Mitchell, South Dakota, Chairman of Convention Contests. 

National Fifth Vice President—EARL HUFFOR, Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege, Huntsville, Texas, Inter-Chapter Relations. 

National Secretary-Treasurer—G. W. FINLEY, State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado. 

— ~ Past President—GEORGE McCARTY, State College, Brookings, South 

akota. 

Editor of The Forensice—ALF RED WESTFALL, State College, Fort Collins, Colorado. 

Student Representatives—JANET BROWN, Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana. 
BILLY GREENE, Southeastern State Teachers College, Durant, Oklahoma. 

National Counsel—J. D. COON, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


PROVINCE GOVERNORS 


Province of Kansas—GEORGE R. R. PFLAUM, State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

Province of Missouri—EDITH WHITAKER, Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa. 

Province of the Pacific—ROBERT WRIGHT, Junior College, Bakersfield, 
California. 

Province of Illinois—VERNON UTZINGER, Carroll College, 
Wisconsin. 

Province of the Pacific—ROBERT WRIGHT, College of the Pacific, Stock- 
ton, California. 

Province of the Sioux—KARL E. MUNDT, Eastern Normal, Madison, 
South Dakota. 

Province of the Lower Mississippi—FRANK A. McANEAR, College of the 
Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkansas. 

Province of Oklahoma—T. A. HOUSTON, Durant Teachers, Durant, Okla- 
homa. ‘ 

Province of the Lakes—PROF. HARRY T. WOOD, Michigan State Normal, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Province of the Upper Mississippi—OWEN P. McELMEEL, College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Province of the South Atlantic—H. R. PIERCE, Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Florida. 

Province of the Northwest—CHARLES H. BATTIN, College of Puget 
Sound, Tacoma, Washington. 

Province of Kentucky—ROBERT COX, Tennessee State Teachers, John- 
son City, Tennessee. 
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ALABAMA 
Beta—Alabama College, Montevallo. 


ARIZONA 


Alpha—Arizona S. T. C., Flagstaff. 
Beta—State Teachers College, Tempe. 


ARKANSAS 
Alpha—Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia. 
Beta—Ouachita College, Arkadelphia. 
Gamma—Col. of the Ozarks, Clarksville. 


CALIFORNIA 
Alpha—Univ. of Redlands, Redlands. 
Gamma—Calif. Inst. of Tech., Pasadena. 


Delta—College of the Pacific, Stockton. 
Epsilon—Univ. of Calif., at Los Angeles. 


COLORADO 
Alpha—Colo. State College, Fort Collins, 
Beta—State Col. of Education, Greeley. 
Gamma—Western State College, Gunnison. 
CONNECTICUT 
Alpha—Connecticut Agri. College, Storrs. 


FLORIDA 
Alpha—Rollins College, Winter Park. 


IDAHO 
Alpha—College of Idaho, Caldwell. 
ILLINOIS 


Alpha—lIllinois Wesleyan U., Bloomington. 
Beta—Eureka College, Eureka. 
Gamma—Carthage College, Carthage. 
Delta—Bradley Polytechnic Inst., Peoria. 
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Date Set for Twelfth National 
Convention 


On March 31, 1916, the first national convention of Pi Kappa Delta 
was called to order at Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas. Next year 
the society will return to Washburn, the home of Kansas Beta, for its 
twelfth national convention. April 18-22, 1938, has been selected as 
the date. 

The National Council realizes that these dates are later than usual, 
but a number of circumstances helped to fix them. The vote at Hous- 
ton concerning the next convention city was overwhelmingly in favor 
of Topeka. The National Council considered that vote a mandate. 
The problem has been to select the date which would result in the best 
possible convention. 

President Toussaint and Vice-President Rose visited Topeka early 
in March to make plans for the convention. It was at once evident 
that it would be neeessary to secure the high school building for the 
many contests of the first two hectic days of the convention. To do 
this it will be necessary to hold the convention at Easter. To help out, 
the Topeka school board moved its Easter vacation from Friday and 
Monday to Monday and Tuesday, giving the use of the building with 
its ninety-seven contest rooms for two whole days and for every after- 
noon and evening. Without the use of the high sehool building for 
these two days there would be almost insurmountable difficulties in 
the way of holding the convention in Topeka. 

3efore finally deciding on the late date, the membership of the so- 
ciety was canvassed. For obvious reasons most of the colleges prefer 
to hold the convention during their spring vacations. Of the schools 
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reporting, twenty per cent had no spring vacation, forty per cent had 
vacations scattered all over the calendar, while the remaining forty 
per cent had their vacation at Easter. The Easter date serves the | 
greatest number of schools. 

In every convention city there are some things which are not one 
hundred per cent perfect. This is true of Topeka. For one thing, it 
will be necessary to house the convention in two hotels. Before the 
convention each chapter will be notified regarding rates and facilities. | 
Since these will be different at the two hotels, all reservations will 
have to be handled through the convention chairman. Every effort 


will be made to allocate the reservations according to the desires of 
the chapters. 
All contests, with few exceptions, will be held in the high school 
building, a magnificent structure. 
Washburn is close to the Pi Kappa Delta geographical center. Lines 
drawn through Topeka at right angles show that there are eighty- 
seven colleges north and sixty-five south. While there are only fifty- 
four chapters west as against ninety-six east, many of the northern 
and eastern chapters are in the near-by states of Missouri, Iowa, [li- 
nois, Nebraska, and South Dakota. 
The Kansas Beta chapter at Washburn College is acting as host. 
The college is located on a hundred sixty acre campus in the south- 
east part of Topeka. There are fourteen college buildings, a football 
bowl, athletic fields, and a golf course. The college has an enrollment 
of nearly a thousand full time students. } 


Washburn College, originally Lineoln College, was chartered in 
1865, and is now laying plans for its diamond jubilee in 1940. It was 
founded by the General Association of Congregational Ministers and 
Churches of Kansas, but is now independent and non-sectarian, — It 
took its present name in recognition of a gift of $25,000 from Ichabod 
Washburn of Worcester, Massachusetts. Washburn’s athletie teams 


. . ‘? } 
are still referred to as the ‘* lchabods. 
} 


During the past vear the college’s resources have been materially 
increased by the addition to the endowment fund of a $530,000 be- 
quest of the late Charles W. Boswell of New Hartford, Connecticut. 

Washburn offers courses leading to degrees in liberal arts, science, 
philosophy, music, law, and fine arts. The George I. Alden depart- 
ment of American Citizenship has been widely recognized as one of 
the most distinctive contributions to American higher education made 
by any mid-western college. 
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CONGRESSMAN VALUES SPEECH TRAINING 


‘*| have never known of a man who has regretted the time spent in 
college in a study of public speaking, but | have heard many com- 
plain of the time spent in the study of various other subjects. Per- 
sonally I am strongly in favor of a well rounded college course with 
plenty of training in the art of saying 
what you want to say in an earnest, at- 
tractive, and persuasive manner,’’ 
writes Congressman George H. Mahon 
of the Nineteenth District of Texas. 

Mr. Mahon received his bachelor’s 
degree from Hardin-Simmons Univer- 
sity, Texas Theta, in 1924. He debated 
for two vears during his undergradu- 
ate days. While studying law at the 
University of Texas he debated against 
the universities of Oklahoma and Mis- 
Sissippi on the gancellation of war 
debts, one of the questions he has had 
to consider as a member of Congress. 
Both at Simmons and at the University 
of Texas Mr. Mahon participated in 
oratory. While his forensie efforts 
were unusually suecessful. Mr. Mahon Copyright Harris & Ewing 





says. ‘‘I think the contests I lost were . 

: : GEORGE H. MAHON 
always more helpful to me. Of course, — ¢,¢regsman. Nineteenth District 
all of us must occasionally have a lit- of Texas. 
tle nourishment for our self esteem.’’ 

‘*T think it would be difficult for me to over-estimate the benefits 
to me of my experiences in intercollegiate debate. A man seeking pub- 
lic office is under an almost insurmountable handicap if he cannot 
make an earnest, attractive, and fairly persuasive speech. My train- 
ing in public speaking and debate in high school and college has been 
worth more to me in my campaigns for District Attorney and Con- 
gress than a combination of many other subjects studied.”’ 
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Pi Kappa Delta Survey of Chapter 
Conditions, 1935-36 


GEORGE V. BOHMAN 
Fourth Vice-President and Former Chairman of Inter-Chapter 
Relations Committee. 


7 


In March, 1935, a questionnaire concerning chapter conditions was 
sent to each Pi Kappa Delta member chapter. By a process of re- 
peated inquiries the project was pushed until 131 replies were received 

o Soe data 
and recorded on large charts. These individual replies were placed 


tional Council before the 1936 convention. The viewpoints of the 
Inter-Chapter Relations committee of 1935-36 are clearly stated in the 
recommendations of that committee for a basis of ‘* Evaluation of 
Chapter Conditions,’’ printed on pages 161-162 of the May, 1936, 
Forensic. It is my personal hope that the Inter-Chapter Relations 
committee of the future will not fail to complete this work by formu- 
lating a thoroughly acceptable statement of the demands that Pi 
Kappa Delta may make upon a chapter which wishes to insure its con- 
tinuation in the fraternity. 

At the time, interest was expressed by various chapters in a publi- 
cation of the general results gained from a tabulation of the survey 
This tabulation is now given. 

I. Number of Students. 

1-250 students—10 colleges 501-1000 students—34 colleges 
251-350 students—25 eolleges More than 1000—29 colleges 
351-500 students—24 colleges 

Il. Aeereditments. Ineludes the North Central and Southern <Asso- 
ciations, but not the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, or the American Association of Colleges. 


Members in good standing 128 colleges 
On probation .... . ; ») colleges 
Not members .... ia 17 colleges 


It should be understood that a few changes in this list have 
occurred since the survey was completed, from the June, 1935, 
North Central Quarterly. 

Ill. The Debate Program. 
1. Number of Debates (1934-35). 


10 or less.... ..... 5 eolleges 21-30 debates .22 colleges 
11-20 debates 10 colleges 31-40 debates 13 colleges 


| 
| 
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41-60 debates ....37 colleges 81-100 debates 9 colleges 
61-80 debates 21 colleges Over 100 debates 13 eolleges 


2. Trend in the number of debates (4 vears). 
Inereased een 66 Stable (or varied) ie Ee 
Decreased i .4 No figures 13 

11 of the ‘‘stable’’ group showed slight decreases or a fluetu- 

ating program. 

3. Decisions. (3 years.) 

Over half won .... 80 Varied greatly 20 
Less than half won .... Lace No accurate figures ..... .8 


4. Non-decision debates, in the total debate program. 


Less than 25% of the total......32 D0%-T5% iakyesoiai 
25% -50% pce nat 30 Over 75% aS 


IV. Members of a State Oratorieal Association—S4. 


V. Forensie Participation. 


1. Debaters. (3 vear average. ) 


10 or less . ee .28 11-20 : c <0 
(some colleges not coedueation- Over 20 ie 
al). 

2. Orators in loeal contests. 
i a 40 More than 10 28 
5-10 bh ot 41 

3. Extempore speakers in local contests. 
1-4 itictaaitinn cote More than 10 25 
5-10 2, 


VI. Speech Courses. 
1. Major in Speech offered by 61 colleges. 
2. Total number of hours of Speech courses offered (semes- 
ter hours. ) 


Less than 3 semester hours 3 11-20 ....00 
3 semester hours rch 2 21-30 : ae 
OS ; oi a eed are al 3 More than 30 hours ie ae 
1S) | eee eet eee AR gee ah 18 

3. Forensic credit granted in the curriculum. 
Credit granted . euoreviea aera 3 or more hours 24 
1-2 semester hours ....................66 


Many answers were vague upon this point. 


VII. Membership in the Loeal Chapter. 
Freshmen are not elected to membership in the loeal chapter, 
except under unusual conditions, in 31 colleges. 
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Vill. The Budget for Forensies. 
Less than $300 ..41 $301-500 ee ee 30 
Less than $101 2. ae $501-800 poe ak eae ae 28 
$101-200 soe oss eeici deci ta deaniwcdine 3 
$201-299 Bales ack More than $1000 ...................... 4 
$300 eee 
The geographieal distribution of the group less than $300. 
Southeast—10. (east of the Mississippi river.) 
Southwest—11. (west of the Mississippi river.) 
Far west— 1. 
Northwest— 9. (west of the Mississippi, east of the Rockies. ) 
Northeast—10. (east of the Mississippi.) 
IX. Personnel of the Forensic Director. 
1. Degrees (graduate) in the department of : 
Speech anni a Edueation-Psychology . ince 
English 29 Economies- Business Ed. ® 
History-Political Science 10 Miscellaneous ung 


The miscellaneous group includes degrees in Biology, Ro- 
mance Languages, Law, Ethies, Religion, and Philosophy. 


2. Highest degrees held by the forensic director. 
Doctorate cues 16 ROMNER occ si -Senszincvsnicdeondesiacs 1] 
Master’s Si es 

3. The forensie director teaching in the Speech Department 

60. 

4. Faculty rank of the forensic director. 
Professor Sage ....68 Instruetor . sites 
Associate Professor .................. 7 Assistant ... sioenilem tite 3 
Assistant Professor sense 

Six were also of the rank of Dean. 

>. The tenure of the present forensic director. 
1 year oe ) years ........ mnie snculapilivihe. a 
2 years soudasidiaaies om 6-10 vears ; —— 
TE ss sitesncecmsonthorseimnibaaialiate 7 PO DE PUIG aia sncscssecscesincee ee 
Oa ee tha 6 


6. Tenure record of the colleges. 
The tenure of directors was very low in 22 colleges. Upon 
analysis by computing the total number of years of service 
of the past three or four directors, the following resulted : 
4 directorships totaled 10 vears in 11 colleges. 
3 directorships totaled 10 years in 9 colleges. 
4 directorships totaled 15 years in 6 colleges. 


3 directorships totaled 15 years in 6 colleges. 
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X. Convention Attendance Records. 
1. National Conventions. 


Absent from both 1934 and 1936 conventions ‘ 
Absent from 1936 convention but not 1934 20 


Absent from 1934 convention, present, 1936 11 

Absent both 1952, 1934, present 1936 Boas a 
2. Provinee conventions, 1935. 

Absent from province convention, unexcused «whl 

Absent, but exeused previously ale a as 2 


3. National convention achievement. 

21 chapters were considered by the committee as extremely 
weak in achievement at the national convention over a per- 
iod of five years—three conventions. Of this group of 21, 
10 made marked improvements in their positions in 1936. 
» others, however, should be added to the list on the basis 
of very weak showing at the 1936 convention, in addition 
to the four, who for one reason or another, have been ab- 
sent from three consecutive conventions, 1932-36. 


XI. New Memberships in Pi Kappa Delta. 
In both the years 1934-35 and 1935-36, a total of 33 ehapters 
failed to send fees for at least the minimum of three new mem- 
berships. Ten of these were on the list both years, leading to 
the conelusion that in each of these ten colleges the student 
membership in the loeal chapter must be very low. In 1935- 
36, seven chapters failed to send any money for either fees or 


keys. 


**Speech is of all things part and parcel of the living process. Oth- 
erwise it is artificial and unreal in the extreme. In facet, speech used 
in any way except to effect genuine communieation so partakes of 
pretense and unreality as to come at least perilously close to immor- 
ality. To play with words and ideas which one does not mean is at 
least hazardous. Fortunately, speech can be used day in and day out 
in the service of social living, and in this service must be well used 
or one fails of his own purposes. And this is the ideal condition 
under which to learn. In these respects no other school subject is 
so fortunate as speech.’’—Professor W. H. Kilpatrick of Columbia 
University in a radio address to the Rocky Mountain Speech Con- 
ference. 
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WHAT THE COLLEGES ARE DEBATING 


A Survey by E. R. Nichols, California Alpha, University of Redlands 


Number of colleges to which blanks were sent................................ 475 
ele wdc, ae 
Most popular question, Minimum Wages and Maximum 

Hours, the official Pi Kappa Delta question............................ 113 
GUO IETS assis isis ccvnecsciiscnccisensececsmsescs pinveuaiccuasace | a 
Electric utilities . ; septic elapibccsabaitici deldetiiascaimaaites Te 
Unicameral legislature ........... sania scsi diiadeniaestnieasceoietile:. — a 
Method of amending the constitution . ' Sct dentate spaeietet eens 8 
Industrial unionism is : ih ecard recites isaceeaates 7 
Reelection of President Roosevelt .... es ga eaeisen: 3 7 
Economie industrialism eee ee ee ee 6 
Government ownership of public utilities J : 6 
POMEAIRAL D OUER AMEORUNIGEPATIODD ois sins cisiss ccsccdccesdinccadacscracscciuaswaticionsas 5 
Old age pensions si “i pd ada cicocela 5 


Reciprocal tariffs 
Questions listed by three institutions: 
Copeland Bill for pure foods 
Nationalization of munitions 
Lawrence ship cana! 
Questions listed by two institutions 
Is a college education a waste of time? Commercial banking; Crop 
insurance; Dictatorship versus democracy; State support for 
education; The Lemke plan for inflation; League of Nations; 
Limitation of enrollment in state schools; Limitation of military 
preparation and service to the territory of the United States; 
Revival of NRA; Modern civilization is destroying personality ; 
socialized medicine ; Social security ; Thirty hour week. 


In 1868 when he was thirty-three Andrew Carnegie wrote in his 
diary that he didn’t want to devote all of his life to earning money. 
He planned to ‘‘Settle in Oxford and get a thorough edueation, mak- 
ing the acquaintance of literary men—this will take three years’ 
active work—pay especial attention to speaking in public. Settle 
then in London . . . taking a part in publie matters, especially those 
connected with education and improvement of the poorer elasses.’’ 

Quoted by Matthew Josephson in The Robber Barons. 


To be a well favored man is a gift of Fortune; 
But to read and write comes by Nature. 
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‘“‘“FORENSICS ARE OF OUTSTANDING VALUE”’ 


Elmer J. Ryan, Congressman from the Second District of Minne- 
sota, is a member of the Minnesota Epsilon chapter at the College of 
St. Thomas. He was a member of the 1926 and 1927 debate squads. 
In his junior year he transferred to the University of Minnesota Law 
School. Mr. Ryan debated a number 
of Minnesota colleges. Among his col- 
leagues at St. Thomas were Daniel Me- 
Laughlin and Floyd Keogan who won 
first honors in the debate tournament 
at the 1928 National Convention. 

Prof. Owen P. MeElmeel, debate 
coach at St. Thomas, says. ‘‘ Elmer 
Ryan’s chief claim to forensic recogni- 
tion was in his clear thinking. Many 
refutation difficulties met by members 
of the debate squad were solved by his 
clear brain. He had an unusually di- 
rect, conversational stvle of speaking. 
In his campaigns for Congress he has 
won popular support by the same sin- 
cere, direct appeals he developed as a 








debater.’’ 
Congressman Ryan himself writes, ELMER J. RYAN 

Pe ° ° : Congressman. Second District 
Intercollegiate forensics are of out- ~ €¢iw—e. 


standing value and importance in the 
development of those characteristics of speech and mental habits 


%? 


which contribute to suecess in publie life. 


‘It is not of much importance whether men think mueh or little; 
it is of far greater consequence, if they think at all, whether their 
thinking is logical or not.’’—Professor Rudolf Carnap, University of 
Chicago. 


Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom and with all 
thy getting get understanding. 


Be ashamed to die until you have won some victory for humanity.— 
Thomas Mann. 
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From the President’s Pen 


Concerning Initiations 


It will not be long before chapters of Pi Kappa Delta will be hold- 
ing initiation ceremonies for the students elected to membership this 
year. Perhaps a statement of my attitude toward that service and 
some suggestions concerning it will not be out of place at this time. 

I believe in the initiation ceremony. I know from experience and 
testimony that it can be a dignified, beautiful, and meaningful ex- 
perience for those who are inducted and for those who now are mem- 
bers. But I know, too, that it can be a superficial, meaningless sort 
of thing which you students will joke about or mock when you get 
home that evening. And since your only standard of judgment is 
the event you have witnessed your reaction might be quite justified. 
It all depends on how the ceremony is conducted. 

Within the past two vears I have been present at initiation services 
in six or seven colleges. Those experiences have brought me to ask the 
chapters to initiate their members this vear in a manner worthy of the 
organization, of the ideals it professes, of the possibilities of its ritual. 
of the talent in vour chapter, and of the efforts which vour neophytes 
have put on their forensic work. 

No one would contend that vou must go to a great deal of expense 
to buy cr make suitable dress and paraphernalia. I am coneerned 
with the thought and time you give to preparation. It is better to 
hand the key to your members on the street than to subject them to 
a cerer.ony Which is slapped together hastily in utterly inappropriate 
surroundings with no one knowing quite what he is to do. 

Is the occasion not deserving of at least the following simple con- 


siderations? 


1. The three prineipals—Caneellarius. Triangularius, and Mal- 
leatorius—should know their lines. They should have memorized 
them; but if they cannot, please, oh, please.—be so familiar with 
the lines that they can read them effectively in the dim light. I sat 
in one ceremony where the characters had never seen the lines be- 
fore. They could not even pronounce the words, let alone read the 
speeches with meaning. And this is a speech society! 


2. Rehearse the service so that the whole program has continuity. 


so that each person is familiar with the work of the others. 
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3. Arrange for a suitable room. Most colleges have a lounge, a 
parlor, a literary society hall, or some other place that is ‘*homey’’ 
and one in which you will not be disturbed. If you hold it at an 
hotel or restaurant ask for the use of a guest room or parlor for an 
hour. Don’t try to hold the service where there is publie traffie. If 
you must use a classroom, dress it up a bit. 

4. Ilave the necessary properties on hand—eandles, key, triangle, 
gavel, blindfolds, ete. Use respectable tapers in good holders, not 
plumber’s candles on a piece of cardboard. 

5. If possible use robes. You can borrow academic robes from the 
college choir, members of the faculty, seniors, or a chureh choir. They 
lend dignity to the occasion. 

6. See that vour full membership is present. It is important 
enough for them to come. The ceremony is not seeret. Invite your 
president, dean, or other college administrators to witness the service. 
It will serve to acquaint them with the organization and will make 
you prepare more carefully. 

7. Try to get your membership applications in in time to have 
the keys to present at the ceremony. 

8. Arrange for a luncheon, dinner, pienic, or—as one chapter 
that is not afraid to get up in the morning does—breakfast following 
the ceremony. The possibilities of an inexpensive but happy time are 
limited only by your resourcefulness and imagination. 

Perhaps the initiation of Pi Kappa Delta members has not meant 
much on your campus or to your chapter. The reason may lie in the 
manner in which the members were initiated. The evidence indicates 
that it would be worth vour while to try this spring to observe at 


least the suggestions given here. 


‘*For the development of a national culture . . . one condition is 
essential. This is absolute freedom of discussion, absolutely unmo- 
lested inquiry. We must have a spirit of tolerance which allows the 
expression of all opinions however heretical they may appear 
Without freedom the prosperity most important for this country ean- 
not be achieved—the prosperity of our cultured life.’’—James Bry- 
ant Conant, Presidnt of Harvard. 


Disguise it as you will, to right or wrong 
Tis Fashion rules us still. 
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A NEW METHOD FOR TOURNAMENT JUDGING 


THEODORE HATLEN 
Franklin College, Indiana Aplha 


A great deal of criticism is being levelled these days against all 
types of decision debating and judging methods, and it is time that 
those of us who are interested in seeing debate continue, make an in- 
quiry into our methods to see what improvements can be made. With 
this idea in mind I have been doing some experimenting in judging 
methods, and I believe that I have found a more satisfactory means 
of rating teams, especially for tournament debating. 

A good many of us have felt for some time now that one of the 
most unfair practices of our present system is that all of the credit 
is given to one side even though the losing team puts up a good de- 
bate. Then too, there has been the unfairness of giving a winning 
team in a poor debate the same amount of credit that a winning team 
receives in an excellent debate. With a view to eliminating or at 
least minimizing these discrepancies, the following ballot for tourna- 
ment judging has been devised. 


JUDGE’s BALLOT 

In my estimation this debate was: ( ) superior ( ) average ( ) 
inferior (check one of the three). 

If it was a superior debate, divide 100 points between the two 
teams, giving the majority of points to the team which did the best 
debating. 

If it was an average debate, divide 90 points between the two teams. 

If it was an inferior debate, divide 80 points between the two teams. 

Do not give both teams the same number of points. The division of 
points would indicate the relative margin of difference between the 
two teams. 

Affirmative__________points Negative___________points. 

Signed_ — 


This ballot has at least two improvements over the old system. 
First, it makes it possible for both teams to receive credit for their 
work. Second, it shows the relative strength of the two teams. 

This ballot may be used for individual debates, but it is primarily 
intended for tournament competition and may be used in several ways. 
It may prove helpful in breaking ties. It may be used to determine 
the winner of the tournament. For instance, if there were five rounds 
of debate, the team with the highest point total would be the winner 
of the tournament. In an elimination tournament it can be used to 
determine the finalists. 
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EMPORIA COLLEGE DEBATE WINNERS 


Misses Margaret Wilson and Mary Jane 
Hamilton, College of Emporia, Kansas 
Iota, won the women’s debate tournament 
at University of Denver Speech Confer- 
ence, February 18-20, and on February 
26 the women’s championship of Kansas 
in the Pi Kappa Delta tournament at 
Fort Hays. 

Miss Hamilton is a senior and has been 
a member of Pi Kappa Delta for three 
years. She and her last year’s colleague, 
Miss Katherine Webb, tied for first in the 
Kansas State Tournament at Pittsburg. 
Besides being an excellent debater, Miss 
Hamilton has a high scholastic record, 
and is editor of her college paper. Her 





MARGARET WILSON 


rapid fire refutation and convincing pre- 
sentation have made her a formidable 
debater. 

Miss Wilson, although a senior, is de- 





MARY JANE HAMILTON 


bating this year for the first time. She 
is an honor student. She is a clever logi- 
cal thinker. 

Miss Marjorie Simpson is debate coach 
at College of Emporia. Miss Simpson 
graduated there in 1930 and was trained 
by the late Professor J. H. Lawrence. 
She was president of the Kansas Iota 
chapter during her junior year. MARJORIE SIMPSON 
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‘“‘ARGUING’”’ SAVED THEM $25.00 


Ernest Zack and Abraham Kaplan represented College of St. Thom- 
as on a debate trip which took them into the eastern states during the 
last of January and the first of February. 

While traveling between Milwaukee and Chicago the debtaers were 
halted by a traffic officer because the rear light of their ear had 
gone out. ‘*What do you boys do?’’ asked the suspicious officer. 
‘*We’re on our way to Chicago to debate?’’ they replied. *‘* We'll 
let you argue with the local judge first,’’ the officer stated as he 
started to the court house with them. They argued him out of his 
intentions, however, thereby saving the debate fund at least twenty- 
five dollars. 

They debated the University of Pittsburg before the prisoners in 
the state penitentiary and found the audience very attentive. Zack 
denies the story that he began with the statement that he was glad 
to see so many there. The audience questions after the debate were 
some of the most intelligent asked during the trip. 

Before they were permitted to enter Canada these members of Pi 
Kappa Delta had to swear they had no intentions of overthrowing 
the government, that they were not bigamists, and that they had 
fifty dollars—they admit they were a little shaky on this last matter. 

They report that Heidelberg, Ohio Beta, and Michigan State, Delta, 
were the outstanding teams they met.—The Aquin. 


PROVINCE MEETINGS—1937 


1. Kansas—February. 

2. Missouri—Kirksville, April 1, 2, 3. 

3. Platte—Greeley, Mareh 25-27. 

4. Llinois—DeKalb, Mareh 30, April 1, 2. 

5. Pacifie— 

6. Sioux—Yankton, Mareh 31, April 1, 2, 3. 

7. Lower Mississippi—Clarksville, Ark., April 1, 2, 3. 
8. Oklahoma— 
9. Lakes—Kalamazoo, April 2, 3. 

10. Upper Mississippi—Decorah, Iowa, April 9, 10. 
11. South Atlantic—See Kentucky. 

12. Northwest—divided between Pacific and Platte. 
13. Kentucky—Joint meeting with South Atlantic at Johnson 

City, Tenn., April 2, 3. 
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EDITOR-CONGRESSMAN COMMENDS FORENSICS 


This is not the first time the picture of Francis Case has appeared 
in the Forensic. In the early days of the society, a full page pieture 
of him appeared in the June, 1916, issue announcing him as the 
winner of the National Peace Oratorical contest. 

Mr. Case is now a publisher and ed- 
itor in Custer, South Dakota. He was 
elected to Congress this past fall. He 
seems to think his training in intereol- 
legiate forensics had something to do 
with it. 

‘‘T could hardly deny the connec- 
tion between my public speaking in col- 
lege and my coming to Washington— 
even if I wanted to, which I do not. 

‘*We went to the bottom of questions 
in college debate more thoroughly than 
we would on regular class work and 
more thoroughly, I am afraid, than the 
rush of other things permits us to do 
in later life. We always tried to know 
our opponents’ arguments better than 
they did themselves. 





‘“When I was at Dakota Wesleyan FRANCIS H. CASE 
r.° . : Member of Congress From 
University, Pi Kappa Delta had three ‘South Dakota. 


degrees and three orders—oratory, de- 
bate and instruction. The different degrees in each order were a 
stimulus to continue the work—with consequent development. 

‘*The questions we debated then provided a background of princi- 
ples and a training in research that are very useful today. I reeall 
debates on these subjects: the Socialistie System vs. the Capitalistie 
System; Government regulation or government ownership of rail- 
roads; Absolute censorship of the press by the President in time of 
war; and the unicameral legislature. To mention such subjects is to 
suggest immediately the connection in principles with many leading 
questions today. 

‘Thinking on such subjects, digging into sources for material, for- 
mulating propositions, sifting arguments, weighing evidence—all 
these are certainly invaluable preparation for publie affairs. And 
similarly, ten, twenty and thirty years from now, those who joust 
with the public questions of the day will find their training runs 
back to the college forums of today.”’ 
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History of Pi Kappa Delta 


This is the sixth of a series of articles giving the history of Pi 
Kappa Delta. The first two appeared in the March and May issues 
of 1933, following the twentieth anniversary of the founding of the 
society in January, 1913. The history then had to be discontinued 
while the pages of the FORENSIC were filled with information and 
records pertaining to the national convention and other business of 
a more timely nature. It was later continued in the March and May 
issues of 1935, and in the March, 1986, number. 


+ 


The last installment of the history of Pi Kappa Delta dealt with 
the first term of Alfred Westfall, National President of the society 
from 1924 to 1926. It closed with the sixth national convention, the 
final sessions of which were held in Estes Park, Colorado. At this 
convention Alfred Westfall was reelected National President. This 
installment of the history will deal with the years 1926-1928, the seec- 
ond term of his administration. 

The other officers of the new administration consisted of W. H. 
Veatch, University of California, Southern Branch, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; W. D. Menchhofer, St. Olaf, Second Vice-President ; George W. 
Finley, Colorado College of Education, National Secretary ; and Cath- 
erine MeCune, Huron, and Robert Hedberg, Kansas State College of 
Agriculture, Student Representatives. 

At the Sixth National Convention it was voted to publish the win- 
ning speeches in a Forensic volume. This practice has been contin- 
ued ever since, volume six of the series then begun appearing in 1936 
following the convention in Houston. Volume one of Winning Inter- 
collegiate Debates and Orations appeared in 1926, edited by Alfred 
Westfall and published by Express-Courier Publishing Co., of Fort 
Collins, Colorado. It was a thin volume of 174 pages. It contained 
the final men’s and women’s debates and the winning orations and 
extempore speeches. It differed from the more recent volumes in the 
series in printing the pictures of the speakers. 

In the fall of 1926 the country was much concerned over the grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with prohibition. The selection for the official 
debate question of the suggestion that the Volstead Act should be 
modified to permit the manufacture and sale of light wines and beer 
at first seemed a good one. The question was timely and of general 
interest. The selection, hewever, was not a wise one. Many denomi- 
national institutions found that they could not have their students 
arguing against prohibition and forbade their debaters to discuss the 
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question. While many institutions did use the question, a larger per- 
centage of the colleges turned to other questions than at any time since 
Pi Kappa Delta established the practice of selecting an official ques- 
tion. 

The MeNary-Haugen Bill, as a topie for discussion, was used more 
widely than the official question. The abolition of trials by jury was 
another popular subject during the year. There was a growing inter- 
est in non-decision debates. Some institutions even dropped the de- 
cision debate entirely. 

The outstanding achievement of the year for Pi Kappa Delta was 
the setting up of the province organizations outlined at the Estes Park 
convention and the holding of conventions in nine of the thirteen pro- 
vinees. Before this, provincial conventions had been rather hit and 
miss affairs. Some of the province conventions started off with a 
bang. There were over one hundred fifty at the meeting of the Kan- 
sas province with a full program of men’s and women’s contests in 
debate, oratory, and extemporaneous speaking. The National Presi- 
dent arranged to attend the conventions in Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
South Dakota. 


The school vear of 1926-1927 was a good one for Pi Kappa Delta 
in oratory. Glenn Ginn, a Chinese student of Park, Missouri Beta, 
won the interstate oratorical contest. H. J. Oberholzer, a gigantic 
South African, representing North Carolina State College and a mem- 
ber of the Alpha chapter of that state, won the national oratorical 
contest on the constitution and a prize of one thousand dollars. 


Among the interesting chapter activities reported during the year 
was the reproduction of one of the Lincoln-Douglas debates by the 
Illinois Eta chapter at the State Normal University. The debate was 
part of the Lincoln birthday celebration of the university. Shelby 
Light, a tall debater, made up into a good Lincoln. Robert Bishop 
impersonated Douglas. The band played Civil War musie, the young 
ladies who acted as ushers were dressed in costumes of the period. 
and the war veterans of the community escorted the speakers to the 
platform. 


As it was to be the year of the national convention, the colleges 
were more careful in selecting the official question for 1927-1928. 
The question selected, that the United States should cease to protect, 
by foree of arms, capital in foreign lands, except after formal declara- 
tion of war, was a good topic for discussion and of much interest to 
the debaters who studied it and to the general public. 

Among the outstanding chapter achievements of the year should 
be mentioned that of Bethany, Kansas Mu, which organized and spon- 
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sored an all-college vaudeville program from which it realized over 
three hundred dollars. This sum was further augmented by some oth- 
er activities conducted by the chapter. During the year enough 
money was made to enable the chapter to buy a ear of its own in 
which its delegates, for one thing, attended the national convention 
in Ohio. 

Plans for the Seventh National Convention occupied the attention 
of the Council. At Estes Park it had been voted to hold the conven- 
tion at Heidelberg, Ohio Beta, but the chapter soon realized that it 
would be impossible to hold all the features of the convention on its 
own campus. It therefore asked the Alpha and Epsilon chapters at 
Baldwin-Wallace and Otterbein to cooperate with it. The women 
were to assemble at Baldwin-Wallace for the opening days of the con- 
vention. The men from the southern chapters were to stop off at 
Otterbein for their preliminary contests before coming on to Tiffin. 

The chapters were greatly interested in the coming convention and 
were well represented. A special train solely for Pi Kappa Delta 
people was run from Chicago to Tiffin and return. Over five hun- 
dred delegates representing one hundred four chapters attended. 

The National Council still had power to establish chapters without 
presenting the petition at a national convention. Between the sixth 
and seventh conventions it granted charters for two new chapters. 
North Texas State Teachers College received charter 120 and estab- 
lished the Texas Eta chapter. Charter 121 went to the College of 
Idaho where the Idaho Alpha chapter was established. 

At the convention petitions were presented from a number of col- 
leges. Charters were granted as follows: 


122. Texas Theta, Hardin-Simmons University. 

123. Illinois Lambda, Shurtleff College. 

124. Virginia Alpha, State Teachers College. 

125. West Virginia Alpha, West Virginia Wesleyan College. 

126. Wisconsin Gamma, Wisconsin State Teachers College of Osh- 
kosh. 


The constitution was revised raising sharply the requirements for 
the various degrees. Debate programs were expanding rapidly and stu- 
dents participating in so many more debates that the higher require- 
ments could be added. Requirements for some of the advanced de- 
grees had been stated in terms of winning debates. So many non- 
decision debates were being held that some recognition of them had to 
be made in the statement of qualifications for higher degrees. 

A third and fourth vice-presidency were added. This change was 
made necessary by the growth in the activities of the society and the 
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presence in the society of many able and well-qualified men and 
women whose services had to be recognized. 

Forty-five teams participated in the women’s debate tournament 
with Monmouth defeating Southwestern in the finals, thus winning 
the distinction of being the only team which has ever emerged 
from a national tournament undefeated. The Monmouth team was 
coached by President Toussaint. 

College of St. Thomas came out ahead of the other eighty-one teams 
in the men’s tournament, defeating Hastings in the finals. In this 
tournament colleges were allowed to enter more than one team and a 
number of them were represented by two teams. 

The winners in the men’s oratorical contest were: Walter Upton 
of Morningside, H. Christofferson of Ripon, and Harvey Jensen of 
St. Olaf. 

Genevieve Temple of the University of California in Los Angeles 
won the women’s oratorical contest, with Genevieve Brayton of North 
Central and Mary Maynard of Morningside taking second and third. 

Alden Russell of William Jewell was the champion extempore speak- 


ry 


er. Frantz Werner of St. Olaf earried off second and Fred Seaton 
of Kansas State Agricultural College was third. 

In women’s extempore, Violet Johnson of Hamline received first, 
Mildred Hickman of Morningside seeond, and Bernice Dendel of 
Michigan State Normal third. 

Professor W. H. Veatch, Washington State College. was elected Na 
tional President. The other national officers elected were : 

First Vice-President, J. D. Menchhofer, Michigan State College. 

Second Vice-President, George R. R. Pflaum, Kansas State Teach- 

ers of Emporia. 

Third Vice-President, Roy Smith, Western Union. 

Fourth Vice-President, H. D. Hopkins, Heidelberg College. 

Seeretary-Treasurer, George W. Finley, Colorado College of Edu- 

cation. 

Student Representatives: Anna Bennett, Trinity University; Ly- 
man Ginger, Kentucky Wesleyan College. 


CO 
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N. A. T. S. MEETS IN ST. LOUIS 


Among those present at the Pi Kappa Delta meeting in connection 
with the meeting of the National Association of Teachers of Speech 
in St. Louis during the holidays were the following: George V. 
Bohman, Dakota Wesleyan; Dana T. Burns, Baldwin-Wallace ; Joseph 
Baccus and E. R. Nichols, Redlands; Ted Hatlen, Franklin; Norman 
W. Hickman, Illinois Wesleyan; Gail Masters, Delavau, Wisconsin ; 
J. D. Menchhofer, Michigan State; Frederick B. MeKay, Michigan 
State Normal; C. L. Nystrom, Wheaton; Maida Rettberg, Illinois 
Wesleyan; George Totten, Durant Teachers; Upton Palmer, South- 
east Teachers, Missouri; George R. R. Pflaum, Emporia Teachers ; 
Vernon A. Utzinger, Carroll; W. H. Veatch, Washington State; 
Edith B. Whitaker, Simpson; and Harry F. Woods, Michigan State 
Normal. 

The coming convention was discussed. The meeting recommended 
to the National Council that at the next convention the judging com- 
mittee have final power in chosing judges and that objections to 
judges be allowed only prior to the beginning of the tournament con- 
tests. It was also suggested that a committee be appointed to con- 
sider changes in the ranking system for all contests and that the 
policy of publishing chapter ratings based on national convention 
results should be discontinued. 


A member of the South Dakota Eta chapter at Augustana College 
has written in to call the attention of the National Secretary to the 
fact that the rating of chapters on their achievement at national 
conventions which appeared in the October Forensic ineluded only 
the achievements at the 1930, 1932, 1934, and 1936 conventions. If 
the achievements at all national conventions were included the stand- 
ing of the first three chapters would have been changed. Hastings 
and Augustana would be tied for first with 95 points each and Red- 
lands would be third with 91. 


Glendale Junior College won first and second in the Pasadena Jun- 
ior College and Lower Division tournament January 15-16. After 
the third round the winners went into a separate tournament. The 
original tournament continued with the winners among those remain- 
ing dropping out, on the theory that the losers needed the practice 
and should stay in. 
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DEATH CLAIMS ONE OF OUR NATIONAL FOUNDERS 


Dr. Harry Otis Pritchard, one of the ten national founders of Pi 
Kappa Delta, died at his home in Indianapolis, October 24, 1936. 


Dr. Pritchard was born in Indiana, 
July 10, 1876. He was a graduate of 
Franklin College, Indiana Alpha, 
where he was a member of Indiana A\- 
pha of S. A. E. and a fraternity bro- 
ther of Egbert Ray Nichols, the leading 
spirit in the creation of our society. 
After taking his theological training at 
Yale University, he served parishes at 
Shelbyville, Indiana, and Lineoln, Neb- 
raska. While in Lincoln he taught in 
Cotner College, where he took the lead- 
ership in developing forensies and co- 
operated with Nichols in organizing Pi 
Kappa Delta. His activity at Cotner 
led to the ultimate establishment of the 
Nebraska Beta chapter there. From 
1913 to 1919 he served as president of 
Eureka College, and established the DR. HARRY OTIS PRITCHARD 
Illinois Beta chapter there. In 1919 One of the Founders of P. K. D. 
he became Secretary of the Board of 
Education of the Disciples of Christ. For over twenty years he was 
one of the leading men in the cause of Christian education. 

In 1916 he was Bondurant Lecturer at the University of Illinois, 
and in 1917 Alumni Lecturer at Yale University. He was a frequent 
contributor to Christian Education, World Call, and to other eduea- 
tional and chureh magazines. 

Cotner College and Texas Christian University conferred honorary 
degrees on him. He was an active member of the Council of Church 
Boards of Edueation, being its president in 1923-24. 

Although versatile in talents, widely informed in many fields, inter- 
ested deeply in life and religion, his one constraining passion was the 
church related college. With apostolic zeal and missionary devotion 
his voice was heard from sea to sea, warning, pleading, reasoning. 
He conceived of his work as a divine mission to be accomplished with 
disregard of eost to himself. Some months ago speaking at a econ- 
vention he exclaimed, ‘‘As long as there is life in my body, I shall 
plead for this Holy Cause, and when my earthly course ends, I shali 
ery out from the battlements of Heaven!’’ 
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NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL SECRETARY’S DESK 


Dr. C. J. Turek, President of Centre College for several years, and 
a guest and speaker at the Pi Kappa Delta national convention at 
Lexington in 1934, retired from the presidency of Centre July Ist 
last. Dean Frank L. Rainey was appointed as acting president, but 
died suddenly September 30th, and Dr. Jas. H. Hewlett was appoint- 
ed to take his place. 


Robert Wright, Governor of the Province of the Pacific, who last 
year was at College of the Pacific, is now at Junior College, Bakers- 
field, California. He is carrying on his work as Governor from his 
new location. 


Mr. William Christianson. membership No. 197, writes from Red 
Wing, Minnesota to order a key. He was initiated away back in 1915 
at lowa Gamma, then at Highland Park College, an institution which 
is no longer in existence. He was a delegate to the first national con- 
vention which met in Topeka, Kansas in 1916. We hope he ean be 
back to visit us at the convention to be held there again in 1938. 


Another lost key has been found. Miss Barbara Harris of Macomb, 
Illinois, writes that she found a Pi Kappa Delta key belonging to 
Peter Wesselink, Hope College. It was number 3448. We put Miss 
Harris in touch with the president of the chapter at Hope so that he 
might give her Wesselink’s present address, and we ‘‘hope’’ he has his 
key back again by this time. 


The College of Emporia has a new coach this year in the person 
of Miss Marjorie Simpson. She took over the work formerly done by 
Dr. Harold Runyon. 


South Dakota Beta at Huron is being coached this year by Miss 
Margaret Rowland. 


Last membership—No. 14,581, Lawrence Vagnozzi, Kent State. Last 
key—No. 10,240, issued to Gladys Simmons, Maealester. 


What do you do with your copies of the Forensic? You should 
keep a complete file for at least the vears while you are an active mem- 
ber. Complete files all the way from Series I, No. 1 to Series 22, No. 
3 are on file in the following places, and possibly others: The Na- 
tional Seeretary’s Office; National Founder Nichols’ Office, Red- 
lands, Calif., Editor Westfall’s Office ; the Library of the University 
of Illinois ; and the Library of the California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena. 
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LOUISIANA COLLEGE ORATORS WIN STATE CONTESTS 


Miss Rose Weathersby and Mr. G. 
Earl Guinn of Louisiana College, Lou- 
isiana Alpha, won the men’s and wom- 
en's state oratorical contests February 
3. 

Miss Weathersby is the daughter of 
Dean and Mrs. H. M. Weathersby of 
Louisiana College. She entered college 
with a number of high school forensic 
honors. She is a sophomore and in her 
first year of college competition. 
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ROSE WEATITERSBY 


‘Youth Facing Life’’ was the title of 
her oration. 

Mr. Guinn is a senior in his third 
year of forensies. He has represented 
Louisiana Alpha of which he is presi- 
dent, in debate, oratory, and extempor- 
aneous speaking. He is also a member 
of the college quartet and has been ae- 
tive in other student affairs. He spoke 
on ‘*The Revelations of War.’’ 
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Colorado Beta chapter has been traveling extensively this year. It 
sent a men’s team to the tournament at Pasadena, and a women’s team 
to Kansas and Oklahoma, where it took in the tournaments at Win- 
field and Chickasha. The girls also stopped off on the way and de- 
bated Oklahoma A. & M., Oklahoma City University, and the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 
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EDITOR’S PERSONAL PAGE 


Where inconsistencies cease from troubling and logic is at rest 
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If all the speeches I have written 
Were piled together in a pile, 
And with a candle litten 
The flame could be seen for more’n a mile. 
But all the gold that I have gitten 
For all the speeches I have wrote, 
Would not harm a kitten 
If poured moulten down her throat. 
With Apologies to Bill Nye. 


* 


‘‘A Quaker friend informed me I was not content with being in the 
right when discussing any point, but had to be overbearing and inso- 
lent about it—of which he convinced me by mentioning several in- 
stances. Endeavoring to cure myself of this fault, which I now rea- 
lized had lost me many an argument, I made the following rule: to 
forbear all direct contradictions of the sentiments of others and all 
over-positive assertions of my own. Therefore, when another asserted 
something I thought an error, | denied myself the pleasure of contra- 
dicting him abruptly, and showing immediately some absurdity in his 
proposition. Instead I began by observing that in certain cases or 
circumstances his opinion would be right, but in the present case there 
appeared or seemed to me some difference, ete. 

‘*T soon found the advantage of this change in my manner. The 
conversations I engaged in went on more pleasantly. The modest way 
in which I proposed my opinions procured them a readier reception 
and less contradiction. I had less mortification when I was found to 
be in the wrong, and I more easily prevailed upon others to give up 
their mistakes and join with me when I happened to be right. To my 
new tactics I think it principally owing that I had early such weight 
with my fellow citizens when [ proposed new institutions, or altera- 
‘tions in the old, and so much influence in public councils when I be- 
came a member. For I was but a bad speaker, never eloquent, subject 
to much hesitation and my choice of words hardly correct in language 

and yet I earried my points.’’—Benjamin Franklin. 


+ 


I am bound to furnish my antagonist with arguments, but not with 
comprehension.—Disraeli. 
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SERIES 22. MARCH, 1937 NUMBER 3 


THE GOOD CHAPTER 


A local Pi Kappa Delta chapter is an organization within a col- 
lege of a group of students and faculty members interested in ad- 
vancing forensics. What are its functions and what its obligations? 
These may be divided into two groups. 

First, because it is a local organization, are its obligations on its 
own campus? They are; to do everything it can to promote a healthy 
forensic atmosphere. Among the things it certainly should do are 
some of the following: 


It should plan and carry through a well balanced forensic pro- 
gram which will bring opportunity to as many students as pos- 
sible. 

It should help to maintain high standards of excellence in debate 
and oratory. 

It should see that forensics receive attention in the college and 
local papers. Well written, timely stories of forensic events 
should be supplied to the papers. 

There should be some program for discovering and interesting new 
forensic talent. 

The chapter should hold regular meetings. 

There should be a banquet or a formal meeting some time during 

the year. 
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The initiation service should be well put on. 

Second, because the chapter is a unit in a national organization, its 
duties to the general society should be carefully discharged. These 
are: 

Keeping in touch with the national officers by supplying them al- 
ways with the names of the local officers so that communieca- 
tion can be maintained. 

Answering promptly all letters and demands from the general 
offices. 

Keeping the national society informed as to what the chapter is 
doing. The Forensic should be supplied with news. 

Attending provincial meetings and taking part in the activity of 
the province. 

Attending the national conventions and taking part in them. 

A healthy chapter should function on its own campus and contri- 
bute something to the national organization to help it to grow and 
function. 

Cheek your own chapter. Are you doing all that yon should, both 
at home and abroad? 


‘*Now I would have the orator be like the man of wealth and station 
for whom it is not enough that his house will keep out the wind and 
rain; it must strike the eye and present a pleasing object. Nor will 
it suffice that the furniture may answer all domestic purposes. It 
will have gold and gems so curiously wrought that they will bear ex- 
amination, often viewed and always admired. The common utensils, 
which are either mean or sordid, should be carefully removed out of 
sight. In like manner the true orator should avoid the trite and vul- 
gar. Let him reject the antiquated phrase, and whatever is covered 
with the rust of time; let his sentiments be expressed with spirit, not 
in clumsy, ill-constructed periods, like those of a dull writer of annals ; 
let him banish low, insipid raillery, and let him know how to vary the 
structure of his periods, so as not to end every sentence with the same 
unvaried cadence.’’—Tacitus. 


2 


The sixth annual tournament of the men’s division of the Michi- 
gan Intercollegiate Speech League was held at Michigan State Nor- 
mal, the Epsilon chapter, February 12. More than two hundred fifty 
debaters from fifteen colleges participated.—The Normal College 
News. 
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‘*Relation of Speech Training to Educational and Business Ad- 
vancement,’’ a speech survey project of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration for Oklahoma, under the direction of T. M. Beaird, of the 
University of Oklahoma, and compiled by Mrs. Sylvia Mariner, Na- 
tional Secretary of Phi Rho Pi, the junior college speech society, 
gives a study of the effect of speech training on 131 forensie con- 
testants in 65 junior colleges in 21 states. Concerning the relation 
between speech activities and scholarship, the survey revealed that 
the average grade of the 131 was considerably above B. Forty-six of 
the 131 ranked above A minus, fifty-seven others above B, eleven 
B minus, three C plus, thirteen C and one C minus. It might be 
noted also that one of the students who received a C grade in junior 
college, became an ‘‘A1’’ student in the university later, one an out- 

| standing member of a college debate team, one entered law school in 
a university, one won a part scholarship in a senior college and one 
was greatly assisted by speech training in her life work of social 
service. One who received a C grade improved on his high school 
grade, another was handicapped by a foreign, background which 
speech training helped him to overcome, while still another over-em- 
phasized contest work. 

Mrs. Mariner says, ‘‘This appears to be proof positive that a heavy 
schedule of public speaking, dramaties and debates does not, as some 
would think, lower the rank of the student in other curricular sub- 

jects. On the contrary it appears to have a salutary bearing on the 
student’s entire junior college course, consistently raising his rank 
to place him among those with the highest averages in junior col- 
lege and the higher institutions of learning.’ 


The seventh annual Linfield College, Oregon Alpha, debate tour- 

nament was held in MeMinnville, Oregon, February 18-20. Seventy 
men’s and thirty women’s teams competed. Whitman won the sweep- 

stake honors with Linfield second. John MaeCormack and Ray Sie- 

genthal of Oregon State won first and second in oratory. Lilly 

Strom, Pacific, California Delta, won first; and Christine Hunter, 
Linfield, second in women’s oratory. Jack Leick, Puget Sound, 
Washington Alpha, took first in extemporaneous speaking, with Paul 

Grogger of Weber, second. The women’s extempore was won by 

Phoebe Hawthorne and Beatrice Hale of Linfield and the University 
of Idaho. Pasadena and Washington State won the women’s debate 
tournament. Whitman defeated Pacifie in the men’s debate finals.— 
The College Coyote. 
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News and Notes from Here and There 


oe 


A debate squad from Drake, lowa Mu, took a five thousand mile 
western debate trip during February. Charles Browning and John 
Simmons made up the men’s team. The women were Misses Kathryn 
Coons and Jane Gibson, who last year won second in the women’s 
tournament at Houston. Among other institutions they debated the 
universities of Oklahoma, New Mexico, Southern California, Califor- 
nia, Stanford, and Utah. While at Stanford they had their pictures 
taken with President Wilbur, former Secretary of the Interior.— 
Drake Times-Delphic. 


Michigan Delta, at the State College, is planning to send a women’s 
debate team south during spring vacation, beginning the last of 
Mareh. The girls will debate Franklin, Indiana Alpha; Murray 
State Teachers of Kentucky ; Union in Tennessee ; The Conway Teach- 
ers and the state university in Arkansas; and Washington Univer- 
sity at St. Louis and the University of Missouri.—Michigan State 
News. 


Tennessee Alpha at Maryville opened its forensic season in a tri- 
angle debate series with Lincoln and Emory-Henry colleges. Three 
debates were held the same evening, all teams traveling so that none 
of them appeared before its home audience.—The Highland Echo, 


Debating the question of the operation of electric untilities, Roger 
MeShane, Thomas Lindsay, and Kenneth Taylor of Wheaton, Ilh- 
nois Mu, traveled west, meeting Augustana, Iowa State, and Cornell 
College of lowa.—The Wheaton Record. 


Seventeen Ohio colleges met at Capital University, in Columbus, 
during December to debate the question of a unicameral legislature. 
The Kent Stater. 


Northern State Teachers, South Dakota Zeta, sponsored a high 
school debate tournament January 30.—The Paeponent. 


Kansas Theta, Pittsburg Teachers, won an audience decision from a 
visiting University of Arizona team.—The Collegio. 
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Franklin, Indiana Alpha, won first 
prize in both the men’s and women’s 
state oratorical contest. In the men’s 
eontest Mr. Richard Hendricks, presi- 
dent of the chapter, placed first with 
the oration ‘‘The Unfinished World.”’ 
Miss Janet Brown, Student Represen- 
tative on the Naional Council, speaking 
on ‘‘No More Floods’’ won the women’s 
contest. Last vear she won third place 
in the women’s extempore contest at 
Houston. Franklin jumped from 94th 
to 33rd in the national ranking last 
year, the greatest improvement shown 
by any chapter. 





Emporia Teachers debaters took a forensie trip through Missouri 
and Iowa in January. They debated the Kansas City Law Sehool, 
Tarkio, and Iowa State. and won second in a tournament at Mary- 
ville, Missouri. Debates were broadeast over three stations, the final 
radio debate being with Iowa State on crop insuranee.—The Bulletin. 


Gustavus Adolphus debaters from Minnesota Gamma, made a trip 
through Kansas and Nebraska debating Ottawa, Emporia Teachers, 
Bethany, Kansas Wesleyan, and Creighton.—The Bulletin. 


Michigan State debaters of the Epsilon chapter have been giving 
a number of debates before Grange audiences. In some of these they 
met Calvin and Alma debaters.— Michigan State News. 


Debaters from Emporia and Hays Teachers, Kansas Zeta and Nu, 
debated the question of limiting the enrollment in Kansas schools 
before the Rotary Club of Hutehinson.—The Bulletin. 


A high school debate tournament sponsored by Augustana, Illi- 
nois Xi, brought twenty-two Iowa and Illinois debate teams to the 
campus February 5-6.—Augustana Observer. 


Kansas Theta, Pittsburg Teachers, sponsored a junior college de- 
bate tournament January 8-9.—The Collegio. 
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Dr. J. B. Nvkerk, former dean of men and head of the Eng- 
lish Department at Hope College, died suddenly during Janu- 
ary. In 1930 Dr. Nykerk was awarded the degree of special 
distinction in instruetion for his work in coaching orators. 

Dr. Nvkerk had served Hope for fifty vears, a record for con- 


tinuous service which has seldom been equaled. While his chief 
interest was oratory, he encouraged all kinds of forensies, and 
brought many honors to Hope. He was one of the leading spirits 
in founding tlte Michigan Intercollegiate Speech League. He 
was Well known among the chapters of the state and province. 





CORRESPONDENCE DEBATE 


Colorado College of Education has been conducting a correspond- 
ence debate with the Slippery Rock State Teachers College of Penn- 
sylvania. Each submitted to the other a three thousand word affirma- 
tive ease. The debate squads then replied with a two thousand word 
negative. Then each sent a one thousand word rejoinder. 

There was no decision. It was an interesting method of getting 
the squads to work up their cases. The finished debate was broad- 
east over KF KA, the college station in Greeley. One of the Colorado 
students read the Slippery Rock debate. 

Any number of students can assist in writing such a debate. The 
only thing that has to be agreed upon is the time that each speech 
should be in the mail. Robert N. Bush, Coach. 


Former National President W. H. Veatch, now in charge of foren- 
sies at Washington State College, claims a new record. During the 
nine days from February 12 through the twentieth, representatives of 
Washington State engaged in 113 debates, 18 extemporaneous speak- 
ing contests, and & oratorieal contests, a total of 138 forensic econ- 
tests. On December 5 Whitman College and Washington State en- 
gaged in the one-hundredth debate between the two institutions. It 
was broadeast from Walla Walla. 


Nine colleges entered forty-one speakers in the South Dakota ora- 
torical and extempore speaking contest at Sioux Falls College, Epsi- 
lon, February 12-13. For the fourth consecutive year, Augustana, 
the Eta chapter, won first. Sioux Falls was second, and Northern 
Normal, the Zeta chapter, third.—The Exponent. 
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Miss Elaine Pagel of the South Dakota 
Epsilon chapter at Sioux Falls College 
graduated at mid-year and has started 
work on her master’s degree in speech 
at the University of lowa. Last year 
Miss Pagel won second place in extem- 
poraneous speaking at the Pi Kappa 
Delta convention at Houston. In 1935 
she and her colleague won the women’s 
debate tournament of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Speech Conference at Denver. 
Miss Pagel has also been active in dra- 
maties, playing the lead in several 
plays. She holds the degree of specia! 
distinction in debate and oratory and 
is listed in the 1937 edition of Who's 
Who of American Students. 





Five members of the Speech Department at Michigan State Normal 
have taught in that institution a total of ninety-six vears. They are 
Professor J. Stuart Lathers, head of the department, now in his thirtvy- 
fifth vear of service; Professor F. B. MeKay, in charge of women’s 
forensies, who began his thirtieth vear last fall; Professor Marion 
Franklin Stowe who has charge of the dramaties is next in point of 
service; Professor Harry T. Woods is in charge of men’s forensies; 
Professor Floy L. Edson, who joined the department in 1927, is 
the youngest in point of service, being only in her tenth vear there. 
The Normal College News. 


The speech department at Kent State, Ohio Lota, is offering prizes 
of twenty-five and fifteen dollars to the debaters with the largest 
percentage of winning debates at the end of the season. (Will aecept- 
ing cash prizes make the winners professionals and bar them from 
future amateur competition ?)—The Kent NStater. 


Twenty-two colleges from South Dakota to California attended 
the Rocky Mountain Speech Conference in Denver February 18-20. 
A variety of contests were offered, some of them new forms in de- 
bate and oratory. The University of Southern California won the 
men’s debate tournament and the College of Emporia, Kansas lota, 
the women’s. 
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The fourth Red River Valley debate tournament was held at Con- 
eordia College, Minnesota Zeta, February 5-6. More than one hun- 
dred fifty debaters representing twenty-nine institutions participated. 
Carleton College defeated a Huron, South Dakota Beta, freshman 
team in the men’s finals. In the women’s tournament Augustana, 
South Dakota Eta, won from the University of North Dakota.—The 
Concordian. 


Byron Buckeridge, Harry Roberts, Truitt Kennedy, and Richard 
Poll of Texas Christian, Texas Zeta, took an eleven day debate trip 
through Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas, and Ok- 
lahoma. Just before leaving the Texas Zeta debaters argued them- 
selves into a three way tie with the University of Texas and South- 
ern Methodist University in a Southwest Forensic Tournament at 
Austin.—The Skiff. 


The speech of Wesley Haraldson of Jamestown, North Dakota Al- 
pha, with which he won ihe after-dinner speaking contest of the Pro- 
vinee of the Sioux in 1935, is one of the thirty-eight published in 
Judson and Lambertson’s Intercollegiate After-Dinner Speaking. 
Mr. Haraldson spoke on ‘‘ Adult Edueation.’’—The Jamestown Col- 
leqian. 


Idaho Alpha, College of Idaho, took a debate trip through Wash- 
ington and Idaho, meeting Whitman, Washington State, and other 
institutions. Ten debaters attended the Linfield tournament.—The 
College Coyote. 


The First Pacifie Junior College Debate tournament was held at 
College of the Pacifie, California Delta, February 12-13. Pasadena 
and Long Beach shared honors.—Pacific Weekly. 


St. Olaf, Minnesota Beta, placed first in a triangular debate meet 
at Augustana, Illinois Xi, February 17. Augustana was second and 
Grinnell third.—Augustana Observer. 


Louisiana Alpha, Louisiana College, produced a minstrel, ‘‘ Mat- 
rimonial Nightmares,’’ February 26, for the benefit of the forensic 
funds.—The Wildcat. 


A tournament at Ypsilanti, Michigan Epsilon February 12 drew 
teams from thirteen Michigan colleges.—Michigan State News. 
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The University of Redlands A/wmnus in listing its graduates in the 
various Who's Whos and America’s Young Men and Women diseov- 
ered a partial answer to the question of what becomes of college de- 
baters. Of seventeen alumni listed only seven had no active con- 
nection with debate, although one of these tried out for the squad. 
Below is a list of the forensic people who have achieved enough dis- 
tinetion to be recognized in one or more of these publications. 


Harley F. MeNair, Department of History, University of Chicago. 

Fred D. Fagg, Law School, Northwestern University, editor of Air 
Law and member of the Federal Air Commission. 

Luey Hazzard Adams, Department of English, Mills College. 

Frank Watson, Director of Purdue University Housing Foundation, 
author of the Federal Housing Act. 

Robert O. Bonnell, Head of the Morris Plan Bank, Baltimore. 

Raymond E. Untereiner, Department of Economies, California In- 
stitute of Technology and writer on taxation. 

Douglas G. MePhee, Journalist, former editor of Western Adver- 
tising. 

Roger R. Waleh, District Attorney, Kings County, California. 

Dr. Gordon Palmer, President Eastern Baptist Theological Semi 
nary. 


James W. Brougher, Jr.. Pastor, Glendale Baptist Chureh. 


A Quadrangular Debate Tournament at Central, lowa Beta, Feb- 
ruary 17, brought together fourteen teams from Central; Penn, Lowa 
Nu; Simpson, lowa Epsilon; and Fletcher. Each team participated 
in four debates.—Penn Chronicle, 


The Pacific Coast Province tournament of Pi Kappa Delta, which 
is open to all comers, is to be held with the College of Pacifie at Stock 
ton, California, April 1, 2, and 3, 1937. The tournament is in charge 
of Dwayne Orton and Roy C. MeCall. 


The Phi Rho Pi national convention and tournaments will be held 
at Long Beach, California, March 23-25, 1937. W. K. Peterson of 
Bakersfield Junior College is national president this vear. 


TT TT TS 


A tournament for junior colleges in the nature of a training bout 
for the Phi Rho Pi national tournament at Long Beach will be held 
at the University of Redlands Mareh 12-13. 
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Misses Eva Vogel and Ruth Dalton, freshmen from Southeast Mis- 
souri Teachers won the women’s tournament at Talequah, Oklahoma, 
January 29-30. These freshmen, coached by Prof. Upton Palmer, de- 
feated a number of experienced debaters, including the Baylor team 
which had previously won the Baylor and Oklahoma College for Wom- 
en’s tournaments and which contained one of last year’s national 
champions.—The Capaha Arrow. 


Pittsburg Teachers, Kansas Theta, won third place in the invita- 
tion junior college debate tournament at St. Johns College, Win- 
field, Kansas, February 19-20. Allan Prat won second in oratory, 
Leo Howard won second in impromptu speaking. Misses Ella Bow- 
man and Virginia Clemens placed third in debate.—The Collegio. 


Weston MelIntosh, the Redlands speaker who won the extempore 
title at the last national convention, ranked first in an all-round 
aptitude test given to forty-five graduate speech majors at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


Misses Mary Carroll Donnelly and Wanda Jones, representing Park, 
Missouri Beta, won the women’s division of the Missouri debate tour- 
nament at Central, Gamma, February 19-20.—The Park Stylus. 


Robert Anderson, of Hamline, Minnesota Delta, speaking on ‘‘ The 
Crisis in Character,’’ won the state oratorical contest. Hans Krusa 
of the Beta chapter at St. Olaf was third.—The Aquin. 


Misses Ardyce Gilna and Norma Cope won the women’s division 
of the University of Iowa’s debate tournament February 26-27. They 
went through undefeated.—The Hastings Collegian. 


The University of Redlands is planning to hold a legislative assem- 
bly sometime during the debate season, and will invite all the colleges 
of the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain area. 


Oklahoma Eta, East Central Teachers, sponsored its sixth annual 
high school debate tournament February 19-20.—The Fast Central 
Journal. 


South Dakota Zeta, Northern State Teachers, sponsored an all 
college dance January 16.—The Exponent. 
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In the South Dakota State meet Joseph Robbie of Northern Normal 
won the Peace oratorical contest. Bernice Severson of Augustana 
was second. Mary Strahon won the women’s oratorical and Evelyn 
Parrish of Yankton placed second. Kenneth Ames of Sioux Falls 
won the state oratorical and will represent South Dakota in the in- 
terstate. Clara Chilson of Augustana and Joyee Arnold of Sioux 
Falls placed first and second in women’s extempore. In the men’s 
contest the order was reversed with Thaine Van Ausdell of Sioux 
Falls first and W. Wyman Wumkes of Augustana second. 


Believe it or not, Macalester, Minnesota Alpha, was the only college 
to go undefeated through the Red River Valley Debate tournament 
at Concordia College February 5-6, and vet it did not win first or 
second. This strange circumstance resulted from an error on the part 
of the director, who overlooked Maealester when he picked the four 
high teams at the end of six rounds. By the time the error was 
discovered, it was too late to rectify it—The Mac Weekly. 


Misses Clara Chilson and Mary Strahon of Augustana, South Da- 
kota Eta, have been winning honors in a number of forensic fields. 
They won the women’s tournament in the Red River Valley tourna- 
ment. Miss Strahon also won the women’s oratorical contest in the 
State meet in Sioux Falls February 13. Miss Chilson won the wom- 
en’s extempore contest in the same meet. Last year these two young 
ladies won third in the national tournament at Houston. 


Western State Teachers, Albion, Calvin, Kalamazoo and Battle 
Creek, met January 21 in the second annual invitational debate tour- 
nament sponsored by Hope, Michigan Gamma. Each college was rep- 
resented by two teams and each team participated in two no-decision 
and one decision debate. 
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Book Reviews 


> 


Intercollegiate After-Dinner Speaking, by Lyman Spicer Judson 
and Floyd W. Lambertson. New York: Noble and Noble, Publishers, 
Ine. 19387. pp. XI, 336, $2.50. 


So far as I know, this is the first collection of college after-dinner 
speeches which has appeared on the American market. All of us wel- 
come this venture, because it supplies a need which has become acute 

that of providing students with models of after-dinner speeches 
which have been given by persons having similar backgrounds, train- 
ing, education, and culture. Part one of the book discusses the theory 
and the technique of after-dinner speeches. The material is well- 
organized, concise and stimulating. Future after-dinner speakers 
will do well if they study and apply the materials contained in this 
discussion, 

The second part of the book is given over to the text of some forty 
college after-dinner speeches. These speeches are arranged under 
eight headings, as follows: First Speeches, Debating and Speech 
Training, Humorous, Congress and Polities, College Life and High 
Ideals, A Toast, Depression and Youth, and Miscellaneous. The elas- 
sifications used are a sufficient index to the speeches, although it is 
obvious that two methods of classification have been employed—that 
of subject matter, and that of type of speech. 

This book ought to become well known. It is to be hoped that it is 
the introductory number of a series of annual volumes. HL. L. C. 


Npeech Correction Manual. by James F. Bender and Vietor M. 
Kleinfeld. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1936. 
The book is designed as a manual and drill guide for the eorree- 
“aking 
prac- 


tion of speech defects. Part One (9 pages) is devoted to ‘‘l 
in New Speech Habits.’’ Part Two (173 pages) contains 3 
tieal drills for speech and voice improvement. Part Three (57 pages) 
is entitled, ‘‘ Notes and Useful Hints on the Drill Materials.’’ Five 
pages are devoted to a discussion of stuttering and its remedy. The 


dre 
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drills on voice and articulatory improvement can be used to follow a 
diagnosis of the individual deficiencies of the speech defective. 





